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ie PUBLISHED WEEKLY. seemed to affect the meeting, and though I often |try meetings again, though the fear of being de- 
jour, thought of going out, I did not. iceived followed me still; but things were gradu- 
1.18, Price Two Dollars per snoum, payable in advance.| I now thought I must leave my good place, as|ally opening to — —_ =e more omen I 
1.96. my master would soon see what a bad one I was. |saw I must use the plain language and alter my 
Dats, eee sere eee When I got home I put on my worst clothes that |dress, which were grievous trials: I was very re- 
aS JOHN RICHARDSON, the strangers might not know me again; and hav-|bellious about my dress, because this was showing 
$15, ing dinner to attend to, I knew not how to be|opeuly what I was, and I was much dissatisfied 
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seen. But disguise did not screen me from the|with some things that I had, as lace and ribbons, 
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inwardly discerning eye of Thomas. After dinner 
they dropped into silence, and Thomas desired 
the young woman might come and sit with them. 
My master came for me, but I refused to go, say- 
ing I was none of them, and they had nothing to 


which instead of leaving off, I got more, but I 
never put them on; however I lessened them by 
degrees, and then thought I had surely done 
enough, but not so. Although I have never seen 





\it my place to be so strictly plain as some, yet I 


Ware From “The British Friend” of 1853. |do with me. Thomas still requesting my com-|could not wear the superfiuities of others. 

1. 38; Some Account of the Life and Convincement of | pany, another came for me, saying they would do} People now began to take notice of my dress, 
1, Vol, Mary Brantingham me no harm, I answered, “and as little good.” I/and I went more frequently to meetings which 
, and DICTATED TO A FRIEND. was afraid he was going to expoge me more fully|were held up-stairs; and I thought if a gallows 
82, to, (Continued from page 227.) among the few who were met. There was some-| were erected, I could sooner put my head into the 
A. Being unacquainted with Friends, I was very |thing said that affected me a little, and I thought|halter than become a Quaker. The exercise re- 
aber, watchful of their manners and language, having|I got well off; but he had not done with me yet.|specting language and dress continued, and when 
Hark- heard many singular things about them. In a|They were going to Newcastle that afternoon, and/I was clearly shown what I must do, I would not 
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few weeks, Thomas Colley, from Sheffield, being 
on’ his way to Scotland, came to our house and 
had a meeting, I had liberty from my master to 


‘ go, but hesitated in my mind, not knowing how 


to behave myself when there, being altogether a 
stranger to Friends. However I went to the meet- 
ing, which was silent, at which I wondered much. 
In a few weeks after this, came two Friends from 


being still afraid of him, I kept as much out of 


his sight as I could, but being obliged about my 
busingss to come where he was, he got me by the 
hand and spoke with such authority, that it re- 
mained with me as a nail fastened in a sure place. 
When they were about to go, [ was glad, and said 
in my heart, I have done with the Quakers, as 
I expected to be discharged from my place, but it 









do it; and then I became so condemned that I 
was for some weeks left to myself, without feeling 
any thing good; then I mourned and wept in great 
bitterness of soul, and thought that after all I 
should have to die in the wilderness of my dis- 
obedience. Being well satisfied that those sacri- 
fices made in my own will aud time would not do, 
I cried out “‘ Woe unto the day that I ever knew 


ion of Ireland, Thomas Wiley and A. Bedford. My|was far otherwise. the Truth, for had I died in ignorance I believe 
= master gave me leave to go to meeting if I chose;} And now the enemy began to buffet me with|the Lord in His wonted gooduess would have 
‘, he said he would rather dine on bread and milk| what had passed ; I concluded that Thomas Wiley| winked at it,” and as I now felt condemnation in 
lerk, than any should stay from meeting to cook. After}had had no outward information of me, and it was|its full force, and the thoughts of death in all its 
all were gone, I felt so uneasy that I could not/suggested to me that he was a wizard, and great| terrors, I thought that if ever it pleased Infinite 
stay at howe. I set out but soon turned back ;|bitterness was in my mind against him for it. I|Wisdom again to illume me with His light, I 
ssociae and again, and turned back; and was in such|had now a great dislike to Friends, even to much| would be obedient to His requirings, be they what 
— —_— that a very ill. ee sum-| bitterness, and great was, my zeal for wees oa a rae s — 3 favored = 
moned up resolution, and set out a third time,|this was the rebellious part in me which stirred|the shining of His Holy Light, 1 gave up, bu 
— Jj tnd was about to turn back again; but looking|me up to go on against conviction, for the Light| with reluctance; and believe I never made a mis- 
back, the two Friends were close at my heels, so|was now raised in part; but the thought that/takeafterwards, though I used “ thou” as sparingly 
aa I seemed forced on, awd took the first seat I came|Thomas was a wizard was still in my way; and/as eae ? ‘“ tins sie 
to, intending, to leave if I did not grow better ;|yet at the same time I knew it to be the truth,| Notwithstanding these sacrifices, I was resolve 
ne but when the meeting was oietal this per- a wished I had died before I knew so much, for|not to become a Quaker, for the dislike to them 
Iriends turbation seemed gone, and I looked on this as a|then I had had little condemnation, but only a/still continued, though I did not show it. About 
may be Preparation to my tossed and afflicted mind in|sincere hunger and thirst after that good which,|this time Anthony Mason camé from Dent, and 
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making it ready to receive the Divine impression 
that soon followed. Being thus settled, there was 
& song that I had frequently sung concerning the 
Quakers which ran through my head, but my 
mirth was turned into mourning. Now I was 
anxious to hear what they could ‘say, for having 
no books I thought they could make nothing of 


although I was not yet acquainted with it, yet 
nothing less could satisfy my seeking soul. 

I thus went on in great distress for twelve 
months ; to meetings [ would not go, and to church 
I dared not. 1 sometimes went to meeting when 
strangers came, hoping to get released from being 
a Quaker, but whatever was said only confirmed 








stopped all night at our house, a man of a natur- 
ally mild disposition ; I loved him much, and went 
to meeting for the first time with willingness ; he 
had something to say, which so far reached the 
Witness in my heart as to remove all prejudice, 
and then I had such a love for Friends and a sense 
of my nothingness, that I was almost ashamed to 


antown it. At length A. Bedford arose, but what he said|it ; I then wept in great bitterness, and said in my|come where they were. After this I attended 
~a did not affect me. I still wanted to hear Thomas|heart, “These are all witches.” I set off again| meetings diligently, both First and week days, 
+ : —and when he arose I felt such a palpitation that|in rebellion to go to church ; but as I entered the| although a reluctance would be ready to invade 
Uhardly knew how to bear it before he said any-|door a cloud seemed to meet me, and a voice which|me at times. But though I had conformed my- 

Phil. thing. “When he began, his words pierced me to|said, “ Baal and his worshipers.” I said, “I do|self pretty much to Friends, yet I thought I should 
the heart; what he said I do not remember, but it|not care, I will be one of them ;’’ but the terror| not be a Quaker -until I joined in outward mem- 

. #0 answered the Divine Witness, that all the sins|and distress that came on my mind were such that —_ with them; which I was resolved not to 
uPaiA.) that I had committed in my life, seemed set in|I went no more. I then concluded to go nowhere, |be as long as I could help it. I think it was in 
ore order before me, and I concluded that all the|I would not give up to go to meetings ; and often|the third year of my convincement that the Par- 
‘ meeting knew it was me he aimed at. At first [said in my heart that I would sooner give up-my|ticular Meeting we belong to was removed toa 

5, ed sternly at him, and wondered how he had |life than become a Quaker. But Providence was| place called Winnes Hill, a distance of between 
t, tame by the information he seemed to be in pos-|kind and forbearing, while I was afraid of being|three and four miles, which I diligently went to, 





Session of ; I was a stranger to him and all present, |deceived by going to the Quakers, and not yet! frequently under great exercise of mind. Some 
and I thought of going out I was so ashamed; but|fully acquainted with nor knowing what it was| Friends told me that whenever I was inclined to 
‘was soon brought to tears, insomuch that it|that strove with me. After a time I thought to|apply for membership, they believed there would 
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the-whole amount of wool shipped from California 
still pleasing myself with the thought that while|was 55 bales of common coarse wool, worth 6, 8, 
I was not a member, I was what I wished to be—jor 10 cents. This year, ‘peel only six years 
no Quaker—which was a little relief to my poor|from that time, our clip will be over 50,000 bales. 
mind. But one day coming from a week-day|Here is food for thought. If our clip increases 
meeting alone, my mind much exercised under an jonly 400 per cent. each six years, we should have 
apprehension that I must seek to become a mem-|in 1869 a clip of 200,000 bales, and in 1875 a 
ber; as I came through a large field with my mind |clip of 1,250,000 bales. It should also be borne 
bowed to that heavenly Power that had been jin mind, that instead of our wool being worth 6 
pleased to carry me through many difficulties, and|to 10 cents a pound, it is now worth here 20 to 
crying out, “ What Shall I do to be saved?” 1/35; if we say 25 as the average—and that is fair 
gaw an innumerable company of the heavenly host/—and estimate the bales at 300 pounds each, our 
standing clothed in white raiment, and all seem-|crop of wool for 1875 would be worth the magni- 
ingly of a size, nor could I distingyish men from |ficent sum of ninety-four millions four hundred 
women ; they seemed all to have their faces direct-|and seventy-five thousand dollars! What a glori- 
ed to one object, and singing Hallelujah to Him |ous prospect ahead for our State! And yet it will 


be no objection, but this had no place with me, 


that sitteth on the Throne—when a voice said to 
me, “Join thyself unto these, for they are mine.” 
In regard to her exercises on the subject of 
ublicly appearing as a minister, she expressed 
erself as follows :} 


be more than realized.— California Farmer. 


eo -— 
For “ The Friend.” 


Having observed in a recent number of “ The 
Friend,’’ some account of the sad-degeneracy that 


Many severe conflicts of mind I had to pass | has overspread our once prosperous, and still 
through, in believing it was required of me to|favoured Society—favoured because of the evi- 


declare to others what the Lord’s dealings had 
been with my soul; yet fearful as my heart often 
was, I had very favored seasotis in meetings ; and 


dence from time to time vouchsafed, that the 
feebled efforts of those who stand as watchmen 
and watchwomen on the walls of Zion, are owned 


as I walked to meeting, which wa8 several wiles, 'by the blessed Head of the Church,—lI feel will- 
was frequently sensible of the power. and love of |!ug to cast in my mite, if so be it may have a ten- 


God. But I was made to tremble for my rebel- 
lious spirit against the revealed will of my heaverly 
Father, because reasoning with myself how could 
it ever be required of me to preach among a people 
I had so despised? 1 resolved I never would be 
a preacher. One day, I well remember, when I 


dency to stir up some to watchfulness unto prayer, 
so as to enter no more into temptation. 

It has been with sadness that many have marked, 
from time to time, the obvious departures from 
several of the well known christian testimonies 
held by Friends, in the Society in the land where 


was returning home from a week-day meeting in|those testimonies were first held up before the 


which I had been closely exercised, and in which | 


I had rebelled against the clear pointings of duty, 
I wept bitterly, and great-was my distress of mind 
when I heard a voice as audibly as ever I did in 
my life, ““Am not-I sufficient for thee?” My an- 
swer was, “ Truth, Lord, but how can this possibly 
be, for I am no scholar,” which felt a great ob- 
stacle in my way; thinking that to be a scholar 
was a needful qualification for a gospel minister. 
Thus I went on from time to time sorely distressed, 
and wishing to do what would bring peace to my 
soul; but the old adversary of man’s happiness 
threw many perplexities in my way, and various 
suggestions of discouragements, and often pre- 


_vailed on me to go into the woods and not go to 


meeting. At another time I felt a strong concern 
of mind to go to meeting, but still this preaching 
arose in my mind as a hindrance to my going, and 
I was very desirous not to bring disgrace on the 


public in the power of the everlasting gospel; and 
where many of their faithful supporters suffered | 
cruel imprisonment on account of their integrity 
to the truth of the doctrines’ they were called to 
promulgate to the people. Out of these doctrines, 
under the guidance of the Head of the church, 
grew a system of church government adapted to 
the preservation of the members in a profession of 
the principles of Truth, and in the observance of 
the various testimonies which were given the So- 
ciety to uphold, this being the legitimate fruit of 
the religion held by faithful Friends. It there- 
fore follows as a consequence, that departing from 
and laying waste the well known and long estab- 
lished discipline of the Society, as it bears upon 
and protects any of the fundamental doctrines or 
testimonies held by it; is equivalent to a departure 
from the faith which we as a people have ever 
held, and have declared to the world. 





ever-blessed Truth, by so weak and poor a creature| But obvious as it is that defection and great 
as I felt myself to be, engaging in such a work. deficiencies exist on the part of a large number of 
However, I went to meeting under great fear, and individuals in relation to many of the well known 
felt myself unworthy to be engaged in so great a|testimonjes of the Society, both in the old country 
work, and hoped I might be excused. After I sat/20d in our own, it is cause of thankfulness to be- 
down in meeting a darkness came over my mind, |!ieve there is scattered throughout a seed which, 
such as I never before felt, and my distress was |#lthough greatly oppressed, and for a season borne 
more than I knew how to bear, for I thought al]|down, will in the right time be enabled to arise ; 
was lost, all favoured sea8ons gone, ‘and that [|a0d the Lord by them will plead his own cause 
never should be saved; when suddenly there ap-| With those who have given too great latitude to a 
peared a great light around me, brighter than the |!ibertine spirit, and indulged the desire to assimi- 
sun at noon-day, and I stood upon my feet and|!ate with the various carnal professors in the world, 
expressed in a few words which were then given |t0o far to allow their claims to the character of 
me to speak, but I cannot now remember them. |true Friends. . 
(To be continued.) The account published of what passed at Rich- 
_ ——. mond, Indiana, during the time of the last Yearly 
California Wool.—How few of our citizens who| Meeting, exhibits, to my view, a striking effort at 
may see the nice bales of wool lying upon the|amalgamating different professions in religion, and 
wharves, as it comes from Sacramento, Stockton, |it is humiliating that such evidence of weakness 
or from other sources, or as it is waiting shipment/should be made before the world, and pass as the 
by our steamers to tae Wast, ever pause and think|act of part of, the religious Society of Friends. 
o 


the rapid progress of our State in the road to| But it is nevertheless probable, that very many|ing so often endured in other countries, would 
eae and greatness. Let us repeat a little|there were deeply wounded by that display of|soon be common here. ie * 


,which we published in July, 1862 :—In 1857 |creaturely activity, and mourned over those from 
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whom, judging by their age and position, a 
establishment in the-religion they have once 
fessed, and a different course, might have 
reasonably expected. May such mourners be en 
couraged, and may those who have thus 
cause for grief, be brought to a serious consider 
tion of their course, and to repentande 
repented of; for truly this is ao fime for 
at religion, or for lightly esteeming our 
to Almighty God or to his cause, yl 
humbly to confess our obligation for the 
undeserved favours He is still bestowing on ws, 
and live in accordance with his requirings. 
Iowa, Third month, 1864. 7 


Travelling in Sweden and Norway, 
The roads are none of the best—quite 
indeed in Sweden, but over rugged hills and 
through deep ravines in many parts of Norway, 


The horses are provided by government ; by posh 


masters at stations about six or seven miles apart 
along the road. The only carriages to be hired 
on the Swedish side were wretched wooden 

without springs omseats, except a board acroas the 
top. Most persons who travel in company pur 


chase at Stockholm a carriage, which serves at - 


night for a better resting-place than can gen 
be found upon the road; or the single traveller 
can provide himself with the Norwegiaa cariole, 
which in New England would be called a doctor's 
sulky. With such an outfit, the box filled with 
eatables, and a good leathern bag filled with emall 
coin for change, and government to furnish horses, 
one is certainly quite independent, and secur 
against discomfort and extortion. But I preferred 
to take such accommodations as the country could 
afford me, and was soon rattling over the road t 
ward Norway, with a turnout that would ia 
America bring out every lounger along the road 
to gaze with wonder. ’ 
At every post-house is found the dag-bog, o 
day-book, provided by government, and 0 
that no leaf can be removed without detection. 
In the first part of this is found recorded the die 
tance to the next station, and the price which the 
postman has a right to charge. In this book the 
traveller records his name and destination, and the 
number of horses wanted. On what are calle 
the ‘fast routes,” the horses must be ready with- 
out delay, the postmaster, in case of need, hai 
the right to impress the peasants’ horses from 
fields, paying them indeed for their services, 80 
that they are in general only too glad to let them 
go. In this book, also, the traveller 
complaint he has to make for delay or over-charge, 
and woe betide the postman who cannot shows 
clean record, or offer to the government offel 
who examines the-book, a. good excuse for say 
seeming neglect. 
Tos bases ready, the reins are put into your 
hands, if you choose to be driver, or you oan d 
cline the honour in favour of the boy or man who 
mounts behind you to bring the horses back agail. 
You thus can travel night and day if you please, 
at an expense of six cents a mile, with less annoy- 


any. 


ance, and less danger of being cheated than io any- 


country I ever visited. Not a single act of 
honesty or extortion did I see attempted in all 
Scandinavia, except in the cities where they havg 
learned the evil ways of the rest of the 
Human nature is plainly the same there as ele 
where, but the government has taken such caret 
protect the traveller, that he need not suffer wrong 
if he cares to know his rights. If this 

were removed, no doubt the vexatious 


Across these two northern countries 


“ 
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the boldest scenery—nature almost un-|those who have chosen the more humble but plca- 
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White. 


by the hand of ulan—and the most honest|sant paths of religion and virtue.—Henry Kiri 


treatment to be found in the world. These fully 
compensate for the poor accommodations along the 
route, and make a tour among those wild moun- 
tain regions, scattered villages, and honest peasan- 
try, the most delightful possible to one who does 
pot fear the rough side of life. Never can I for- 
get those wild mountain passes; the deep, dark 
woods of sombre evergreens; the hills covered 
with heather, and gayer flowers; the honest pea- 
got’s humble home; and the days that had no 
end—the twilight of evening melting in the 
northern sky into the twilight of the morning, so 
that while crossing the Norwegian mountains, I 
read my guide-book by the ight of day at mid- 
night. It was curious to see the peasants sleeping 
at all hours—one in the entry, another in the 
stable—while others were busily at work, and 
children playing at midvight, making the most of 
their summer day. Iv some houses there evidently 
was no regular tine for sleep. They easily accom- 
modate themselves, undoubtedly, to the continued 
daylight, which comes upon them by degrees, to 
compensate for the lung, drear nights of winter, 
when the sun, even at mid-day, just lifts his disc 
above the horizon, or in the more northern por- 
tions, leaves the valleys wecks without his cheer- 
fal light. But for me, coming suddenly toward 
the north, the day-light and excitement banished 
all desire for sleep, till a nervous headache warned 
me that I must seek for rest. And since the sun 
would not withdraw his light, I was fain to cur- 
tain all the windows and manufacture darkness, 
wishing heartily for one good night for sleep. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Some two weeks since, there appeared in “ The 
Friend,” a very attractive Poem called “ Expres- 
sive Silence.” The last verse contained a slight 
allusion,“which seemed to me could perhaps be 
more fully expressed after this manner: 
“ Yes, if Jesus Christ be dwelling, 
In our hearts of love, 
Gladly will our lips be telling 
Of the joys above. 


Joys laid up for us in Jesus— 
Grace which He hath won; 

Mercy proffered, which the Father, 
Giveth through the Son. 


E. 

The Jews’ Place of Wailing at Jerusalem.—Av 
interesting (Family Treasury) notice of Jerusa- 
lem by Professor Porter, contains the following 
account of the Place of Wailing: 

Entering the inhabited part of the old city, and 
winding through some crovked filthy lanes, I sud- 
denly found myself, in turning a sharp corner, in 
a spot of singular interest ; the Jews’ place of 
wailing.” It is asmall paved quadrangle ; on one 
side are the hacks of low modern houses, withou 
door or window ; on the other is the lofty wall of 
the Haram, of recent date above, but having below 
fine courses of bevelled stoneg in a perfect state of 
preservation. Here the Jews are permitted to 
approach the sacred enclosure, and wail over thé 
fallen temple, whose very dust is dear to them, 


_The constant succession of ‘fresh horses every|and in whose stones they still take pleasure, (Ps. 
six or seven miles, with change of drivers, new|cii. 14.) It was Friday, and a crowd of. miser- 
groups of peasants at every station, the change of|able devotecs had assembled—men and women of 


We 
to 
we 
: Roun Table. 


seenery, and varied incidents along the road, 
made the whole journey most delightful. We 
Were our own masters, could start and stop when 
and where we pleased—enjoy nature in her wild- 
ness, and study man in the honest simplicity of the 
peastuts’ life. One little incident will illustrate 
that there may be such a thing as selfish mean- 
hess even among those who have not learned the 
ee of cities. Late one afternoon, when near the 

orwegian line, we met an old peasant woman 


with three little girls, evidently not her own, car- 


me baskets filled with delicious strawberries 
which they had gathered in the valleys. Hold- 
ing out a handful of copper coin, I intimated by 
gesture that I would like to be a purchaser. All 
rushed eagerly to sell, but the old woman roughly 
pushed the children back, and claimed the whole 
market for herself. The little things looked wist. 
fully on while the old hag gathered up the coin, 
over which she seemed to gloat like a miser. But 
the whole scene was changed when I tossed to 
cach of the little girls the same sum I had given 
er, and her rage was plainly expressed in hide. 
ous scowls, when she saw them as rich in money, 
and richer in berries, than herself. 
t posting brought us to Minde, on the south- 
er shore of Lake Miosen, that, beautiful as the 
of Scotland, stretches seventy miles toward 
north, between lofty hills aud verdant slopes, 
tified in many places by careful cultivativn. 
co to the northern point by steam, thence 
> into the wilds of Dovre Fiord.— The 


The Humble but Pleasant Paths.—Even those 
Who seem to enter with the most spirit into the 
netous and gaudy diversions of the world, are 
often — te confess that there is no real satis- 

in them; that their gaity is often forced 
their are htavy; aud that they envy 


all ages and all nations, dressed in the quaint 
costumes of every country of Europe and Asia. 
Old men were there—pale, haggard, careworn 
men, tottering on pilgrim staves ; and little girls 
with white faces, and lustrous black eyes, gazing 
wistfully now at their parents, now at the old wall. 
Some were on their knees, chanting mournfully 
from a book of Hebrew prayers, swaying their 
bodies to and fro; some were prostrate on the 
ground, pressing forehead and lips to the earth ; 
some were close to the wall, burying their faces 
in the rents and crannies of the old stones ; some 
were kissing them, some had their arms spread 
out as if they would clasp them to their bosoms, 
some were bathing them with their tears, and all 
the while sobbing as if their hearts would burst. 
It was a sad and touching spectacle. Eighteen 
centuries of exile and woe have not dulled their 
hearts’ affections, or deadened their feelings of 
national devotion. Here we see them assembled 
from the ends of the earth, poor, despised, down- 
trodden outcasts—amid the desolations of their 
fatherland, beside the dishonoured ruins of their 
ancient sanctuary—chanting now in accents of 
deep pathos, and now of wild woe, the prophetic 
words of their own Psalmist, ““O God, the heathen 
are come into thine inheritance : thy holy temple 
have they defiled. We are become a 
reproach to our neighbours, a scorn and derision 
to them that are round about us. How long, 
Lord? Wilt thou be angry for ever?” (Ps. 
Ixxix. 1 4, 5.) 


G. W. Conder (a clergyman) recently said :— 
“There was uot half enough christian meditation 
and quietuess, and for a person to go hurrying 
through the Sabbath-day, as well as.the work day, 
with his mind never resting, never digesting, was 
a great misery and mistake. All christian people 
required sometimes to sit alone, to let self utter 


236 
itself, t6 digest what they had heard, to listen to 
voices which would come from the Spirit of God, 
if they listened for them, and would say to them, 
in their own dry and silent way, far more impres- 


sive and blessed things than any thing they could 
have from their fellow men.” —British Friend. 


Revelation of the Microscope.-—Brush a little 
of the fuz from the wing of a dead butterfly, and 
let it fall upon a piece of glass. It will be seen 
on the glass as a fine golden dust. Slide the glass 
under the microscope, and-each particle of the 
dust will reveal itself as a perfect symmetrical 
feather. 

Give your arm a slight prick so as to draw & 
small drop of blood; mix the blood with @ drop 
of vinegar and water, and place it upon the 
glass slide under the microscope. You will dis- 
cover that the red matter of the blood is formed 
of innumerable globules or dises, which, though 
so small as to be separately invisible to the naked 
eye, appear under the microscope each larger than 
a letter “‘o”’ of this print. 

Take a drop of water from a stagnant pool or 
ditch, or sluggish brook, dipping it from among 
the green vegetable matter on the surface. On 
holding the water to the light, it will look a little 
milky, but on placing the smallest drop under the 
microscope, you will find it swarming with hun- 
dreds of strange animals that are swimming about 
in it with the greatest vivacity. These animal- 
cules exist in such multitudes that any effort to 
conceive of their numbers bewilders the imagina- 
tion. 

This invisible universe of created being is the 
most wonderful of all the revelations of the micro- 
scope. During the greater part of man’s existence 
on the earth, while he has been fighting, taming, 
and studying the lower animals which were visi- 
ble to his sight, he has been surrounded by these 
other multitudes of the earth’s inhabitants, with- 
out any suspicion of their existence! In endless 
variety of form and structure, they are bustling 
through their active lives, pursuing their prey, 
defending their persons, waging their wars, mul- 
tiplying their species, and ending their careers, 
countless hosts at each tick of the clock passing 
out of existence, and making way for new hosts 
that are following in endless succession. What 
other fields of creation may yet, by some incon- 
ceivable method, be revealed to our knowledge ! 

How is it possible for a christian to be long em- 
ployed in any other object than preparing for the 
awful hour of dissolution —Believe me, my dear 
children, no one knows how unspeakably awful is 
death! nor can any person, yet afar off, form the 
least conception of what it is to stand on the brink 
of eternity. As for myself, I have had a serious 
sense of death before my eyes, from my early 
years; and for above the last fifty years I may say, 
it has continually been in my thoughts. But now 
that I stand at the very threshold, I find all my 
most serious thoughts and meditations, as leas than 
nothing, compared with the unspeakable awfulness 
of the reality of what I feel it to be at this hour. 
The anticipation of such a change as it now seems 
to me, would alone detach from every human 
pleasure, and make every pain sit light. As-the 
soul stands between time and eternity, ready to 
ascend to God, the earth itself sinks and dwindles 
into a mere speck, though she can more clearly 

iscern the path she has passed through! How is 
it possible for a christian to have any other- pain 
or pleasure, or object of occupation during all his 
life, than preparing himself for this awful hour. 
—Memoirs of Port Royal. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” |ypper joint;—bladed and tied into convenient! gallons of syrup to the acre, the same 
The Sorghum Culture, bundles, and shocked, or piled where it can be|show in favour of sorgho, $39.35 per acre, > 
A late number of the Rural Advertiser, con-|sheltered from the sun and weather. In this con-| ‘‘ The foregoing will give some idea of the coms. 
tains a valuable article on this subject, by Milton|dition it may remain, if necessary, and without] parative value of the sorgho as a farm crop, andof 
Conard, of Chester county, who was one of the|damage for several weeks. its cultivation and management. It only remaing 
first to introduce it successfully into Pennsylvania.| ‘1 throw the cane, as it is cut, with the heads|to say, that any man of ordinary tact and : 
The culture of the cane in the Northern States is|upon.a trussel provided for the purpose. In this| verance, may with comparatively small capital 
being gradually extended from year to year, and|situation the heads are conveniently cut off, and|in operation an establishment capable of produg. 
now bids fair to become established as quite an|the blading is conducted with 25 per cent. less}ing some 150 to 200 gallons of syrup per day; 
important branch of agriculture. Sonie extracts|labour than it is possible to do it standing. The|and if the cane is furnished him in sufficient 
from the article referred to may, perhaps, be inte-|blades are thus somewhat collected and can readily| quantity, he may continue to manufacture through 
resting and useful to many of our readers. In|be hauled off to a convenient place for drying.|a period of eight weeks from the 1st of October, 
regard to the culture, the following remarks are|The seed heads should be tied into «mall bundles| With the judicious outlay of larger capital greater 
made—they are the result of careful observation, |in such a way as to admit thin hanging astride a| proportionate results may be obtained.” 
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and an experience of several years. 

‘Upland is preferable to flat or clay soil, and it 
is better to be friable, and not apt to bake after 
heavy rains, and all the better to have a southern 
exposure. The ground should be well ploughed, 
as early in the spring as practicable. Before 
planting it should be thoroughly and deeply culti- 
vated, and freed of clods by the liberal use of the 
roller. 

“See to having well ripened and sound seed, 
the purest that can be got;—four quarts to the 
acre; and for the same amount of ground, 250 Ibs. 
super-phosphate of lime, or its equivalent in some 
kind of immediate fertilizer, to be applied in the 
drills and covered with the seed. Scald the seed 
by covering with water at 160° Fahrenheit one and 
a half minutes. Then reduce the temperature to 
blood heat, and leave it in the water say 12 hours, 


when it should be removed from the water, and | 


fence, where they will cure without further trouble. 
All canes not fully in head, are too ‘green’ and 
should be left out.” 

In relation to the profits of the culture, more 
especially as compared with our great staple maize, 
M. C. observes : 

‘“‘T have satisfied myself that, wherever the soil 
and ‘climate are well adapted to the growth of 
Indian corn, the sorgho may be successfully cul- 
tivated ; and that where we can raise one bushel 
of the former, we can produce four gallons of the 
latter; that the cane which makes seven gallons 
of syrup, yields about one bushel of seed weigh- 
ing some 40 Ibs., and fully equal to oats in pro- 
|portion to its weight for feeding to animals; that 
ithe blades and offal tops, &c., are excellent pro- 
vender, and abont equal, acre for acre, to corn 
| fodder. 

‘Also, that the labour of the cane crop, when 


kept warm and moist some 48 hours, or till it|thoroughly tended, somewhat excceds the labour 
shall have begun to sprout. (Seed thus treated jof the corn crop; and I estimate this difference at 
must not be allowed to get dry before being|five dollars to the gere. Also that the sorgho, 


covered.) Draw your furrows shallow and about| 
four feet apart. Distribute the seed and the fer- 
tilizer carefully, and cover to the depth of half to 
three-fourths of an inch. When up and the plants 
have four or five leaves, it should be partially 
thinned, conducting the process with care; seck- 
ing to retain the strongest plants, which should 
on subsequent occasions be reduced to eight or ten 
inches in the row. If your cane is thick enough 
without the suckers, advantage will result from 
their removal, as by so doing you diminish the 
labour in the subsequent handling, and a better 
yield of syrup way be realized. 

“Labour may be saved in the cultivation by 
planting in hills, say three and a half feet square, 
leaving four stalks te the hill. 

“‘T am satisfied, however, that a heavier yield 
of syrup can be obtained, and the canc is less likely 
to go down with the winds, when planted in drills. 

“Tt is with cane as it is with corn; early and 
thorough cultivation is needed ; and should be con- 
tinued till the plants are three or four feet high. 
After this, it is probable the cultivator had better 
not be used, as the roots commence spreading, and 
ramify the whole surface. The most convenient 
and best way of taking off the suckers, is with the 
knife, as by pulling them off, the roots are more 
or less disturbed and the stalk often lacerated. 

“The cane may be regarded as fit to work up 
when a majority of the seeu heads have become 
brown, and there is little doubt but the crop im- 
proves in value until the seeds are pretty fully 
matured. But the effect of freezing the uncut 
cane is so disastrous to the crop, unless worked 
up immediately, that the utmost vigilance should 
be employed to avoid this result. Better cut it 
green, (if the seed-heads have shot up to their 
full height,) than allow it to freeze ‘on the stalk.’ 
Care and experience will enable farmers to regu- 
late this matter. 

“At this stage it may be cut off obliquely just 
above the crowa roots; the tops cut off below the 


from its feebleness when it first springs from the 
ground, requires, on most lands that have not been 
recently manured, a moderate ‘ touch’ of some im- 
mediate fertilizer, say 250 lbs. super-phosphate of 
lime to the acre in the row, and covered with the 
seed. Now, taking the present prices here of 
corn, one dollar; of syrup, 70 cents per gallon ; of 
seed, 80 cents per bushel for feed; of manufac- 
turing syrup, 18 cents per gallon; of super phos- 
phate, two and a half cents per lb.; and the aver- 
age yield of my own crop of syrup for seven years, 
176 gallons per acre; we have data for the follow- 
ing illustration, viz:— 
176 gals. syrup a 70 cts. 
25 bus. seed a 80 cts. 


. $123.20 
20.00 


Aggregate value of syrup arid seed, . $143.20 
Manufacturing 176 gals. a 18 cts., 31.68 
250 Ibs. phosphate a 23, ; 6.25 
iixtra labour, thinning and sucker- 
ing, : : ‘ : . 5.00 42.98 
. $100.27 
44.00 


Net value of cane, 
44 bus. corn at one dollar, 


Advantage of cane over corn per acre, $56.27 

“This gives so decided an advantage in favour 
of the cane gs to leave no room further to question 
the economy of the sorgho crop, unless the data 
is deficient. And so far as it relates to the aver- 
age product of syrup, and of corn, I am a 
satisfied that all practical sorghum growers wi 
fully sustain me; and that with the extra labour 
and manuring charged to the crop as above, a 
larger proportionate average will be obtained than 
I have asSumed. 

“Tf the soil, &c., are such as to produce an 
average of 60 bushels of corn per acre, it is fair to 
expect 240 gallons of-syrup; which figured out 
as above will show an excess in favour of cane 
over corn of $80.75 per acre. And if the soil is 
only capable of yielding 20 bushels of corn, or 80 


For “ The Priend” 
Extracts from the Writings of William Dell 
(Continued from page 223.) 

“The third thing that reveals the sense of the 
words, is to observe that the spiritual building of 
the church of the New Testament is made up all 
of precious stones, without any mixture of com 
mon stones; is made up of sapphires, a 
carbuncles ; and adds, “and all thy borders of 
pleasant stones.” 

‘© We are to take notice, who is the builder of 
such a structure as this, all made up of precious 
stones: and you shall find in the word, that the 
‘“‘ builder and maker of it, is God.” ‘I will do 
it, saith the Lord; behold I will lay thy stones 
with fair colours, and I will lay thy foundation 
with sapphires, and I will make thy windows of 
agates :’ it is all God’s work from the beginning 
to the end. For who can build unto God a living 
temple to dwell in, but himself? This the pro 
phet speaks plainly, when he saith, “The man 
whose name is the Branch, he shall build the 
temple of the Lord, even he shall build it.” It 
lies in the power of no man to maké such a build, 
ing as this is. What wild and woful work do 
men make, when they will undertake to be build. 
ing the church, by their own human wisdom, and 
prudence, and counsel? When they think, we 
will lave the church of God thus and thas; 


and we will make it up of such and such men; 


and we will govern it by such and such laws: 
we will get the power of the magistrate to back, 
ours: and then, what we cannot do by the power 
of the word and Spirit, we will do by the power 
of flesh and blood: Poor men! that think that 
these new heavens wherein thé Lord will dwell, 
must be the work of their own fingers; or that 
the new Jerusalem must of necessity come out of 
the assembly of divines at Westminster, which is 
“to come down from God out of heaven:” oF 
that they can build the house of God, all of pre 
cious stones, whereas this must be God’s ows 
work and his own doing; and no State or couneil 
in the world can bring this about. And after 
much trial, and pains, and weariness, the 
will at last teach His own, that the gathering and 
laying these precious stones together must be 
Lord’s own doing, even his own doing.” 
“And all thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord and great shall be the peace of thy ohib 
dren.’ ” ~' 
“ See here, how the prophet by the Spirit 
carries up the saints above all visible and 
things, even as high as God himself; God ( 
he to the church) shall build thee, and God shall 
teach thee; ‘all thy children shall be taught of 
the Lord,’ The note is this: that all the tue 
and genuine children of the church, have 
own teaching ; in all the things of God, they havé 
the Father and the Son to teach them ' 
Spirit. This truth Christ himself confirms, whew 
he saith, ‘It is written, that they shall be 
taught of God; he therefore that hath 
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anointing teacheth you all things.’ 1 John ii. 27.|sions and troubles. 


THE FRIEND. 


CN 


of the Father, cometh unto me.’- Atid|this is the mind of God, and I have learned it 
in, ‘The Spirit, when he is come, he shall |from his own teaching: saith another, this is not 


not that any man teach you, but as the same |trary, so are their teachings: and hence our divi- 
But when men are all tanght 

« Hereby now we perceive, how few true chil-|of God, then they are all at peace one with 
dren of the church there be among those that are |another, and do all agree in the substance of the 
commonly called christians ; for among aH these, |truth of the gospel ; and if some do not know 
how few are there who have the teaching of God? \the same things they do, they can wait with pa- 
put most have their teaching only from men, and |tience, till God also reveal that unto them; for 
no higher. : they know with all their hearts, that they them- 

« Consider therefore, I pray, whether the know-|selves could never have known thuse things, 
ledge you have, be from the teaching of God, or|except God had taught them : and so they cannot 
the teaching of man; you all pretend to know that|be angry at others, whom the Lord as yet hath 
Christ is the son of the living God; and that re-|not vouchsafed to teach: and so they are meek 
demption and salvation is by him alone; but how|and gentle towards all, as beseems the Spirit, as 
came ye by this knowledge? did you read it in the|well as at peace among themselves. ‘ All thy 
letter? or did somebody tell you so? or hath|children shall be taught of the Lord, and great 
God himself taught you this? ‘For no man/shall be the peace of thy children:’ For they 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither know-| know that no man is higher or lower than another 
eth any man the Father save the Son, and he to/in the kingdom of God, but are all equal in Christ 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him?’ and there-| Jesus ; they know that no man can challenge 
fore, when Peter said, ‘thou art Christ, the Son|Christ more to himself than another, but all have 
of the living God ;’ Christ answered, ‘ Flesh and |equal interest in him, and Christ is alike near to 
blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my/all in whom he dwells; yea, they all as willingly 


the corner of the napkin, and in a few minutes 
the plate of cake was swarming with hordes of 


jead you into all truth,;’ which doctrine, John |the mind of God, for such a learned minister or|red ants, who had thus gained access to their 
afterwards preached thus: ‘The anointing which | ministers taught me otherwise, and so I appre- 
, received of him, abideth in you; and ye/hend it; and thus, as the flesh and Spirit are con- 


jeoveted treasure. A clearer case of information 
‘conveyed by ‘antennal Ifnguage,’ I never saw.” 


From “The British Friend.” 
Be Not Conformed to this World 
Romans xii. 2. 
|The writer of the following paper, offers it in dis- 
charge of a little debt of Christian love to his 
fellow-professors of the Truth, as held by the 

Society of Friends, to whom may grace, mercy, 

and peace be multiplied. 

The consequence of being conformed to the 
world is of so. very serious a character, that it evi- 
dently comports with the wisdom, the safety, and 
the peace of the christian believer carefully to 
‘abstain from the very appearance” of such con- 
\formity. Our highest interest may be either pro- 
moted or obstructed, and that holy name by which 
|we are called, either honoured or dishonoured, by 
many things in themselves apparently trivig], and 
\if we are duly seeking for a growth in grace, and 
ito be like-minded with Christ, we shall be enabled 
‘to discover the tendency of the smaller as well as 
ithe larger matters in which we are concerned, and 
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Father which is in heaven.’ And so, though all/communicate their own things to the brethren, as|in all to “show out of a good conversation our 
of you profess yourselves christians, yet none of |they themselves do partake of Christ’s things ;|works with meekness of wisdom.” 

you know Christ truly, but only such as are taught |and so there is nothing but peace. When men} Many pious persons, both in and out of our So- 
ofthe-Father. And this holds iu all other points, |know that no man is any thing in himself, but|ciety, observe with real concern, that a disposition 
as touching calling, and faith, and union, and jus-jevery one is all that he is in Christ: and when)to follow the vain fashions of the world, especially 
tification, and sanctification, and the gift of seal-|men love Christ merely for himself, and where|with regard to dress, is increasingly prevalent 
ing the Spirit, touching the spiritual kingdom of|they see most of (hrist, there love most; and if}among us. It may be justly asserted that not 
Christ, and the government of it. Oh, consider,|/Christ be more in another than himself, can love |jonly is plain, simple attire in full accordance with 
whether you have the teaching of God in these|such a one more than himself, not for his own|the precepts and spirit of the gospel, but also that 


things or no; and if you have not the teaching |sake, but for Christ’s sake ; there then is nothing ;great advantage has resulted to our Society there- 


of God, you are none of the children of the|but peace.~ ‘ Great shall be the peace of thy |from, and that those professing with us were gen- 
Church ; whatever truth thou knowest from the}children.’ ”’ erally to be distinguished by their dress. It has 
letter, if thou hast not the teaching of the Spirit, on one hand tended to restrain from engaging in 
itwill do thee no good: thou knowest not anything : dissipating recreations, and on the other it has 
spiritually and savingly, wherein thou hast notthe| Insect Language.—A writer in an exchange operated as an interdict upon those who would in- 
teaching of God. ‘ All thy children shall be|says:—“In your paper of November 26th, you cline to allure inexperienced youth into practices 
taught of the Lord.’ ‘published a short article on the ‘ Antennal lan-|adverse to their peace. It has been said that 
“« And great shall be the peace of thy chil-|zuage of insects,’ which induces me to send you|there have been those who have made the appear- 
dren,’ the following account of an incident which h#p-|ance of Friends, and have changed their dress to 
“That is, when men are taught of God, then |ened in my own experience. In 1841 I boarded}go to a theatre. It is to be hoped that such cases 
there is nothing but peace among them; when /|at a hotel where my room was much infested with |have not been numerous, but whether it is for the 
God comes and teacheth thee, and me, and/jred ants, and was in the habit of keeping a plate | best that Friends should so drift into an assimila- 
another, and many, then we all agree, because we |of cake, which was constantly overrun by them, |tion with the world, and lay aside that which is 
are all taug f God, and see all things by the|though I removed it from place to place, and finally|calculated to restrain from ‘evil commupica- 
tame light, and apprehend all things by the same |locked it up in one drawer of my bureau, and |tions,” let the wise in heart judge. That our 
Spirit, because all have the same teaching. And|then in another, in endeavours to keep it from |early Friends, by refraining from following the 
80 they that are taught of God, though one come|their ravages. But all to no avail. I then, by /fashions of the world, became singular in their 
out of the East, and another out of the West, and | placing a chair on top of a table, contrived to drive} personal appearance, is quite evident from numer- 
another out of the South, and never had any former|a nail in the ceiling of my room, to which I at-/ous records touching upon that subject. Thus, 
communion together, yet they all agree in the|tached a string, and suspended thereto a small|Alexander Parker (an eminent Friend, says 
same truth, and think and speak the same things ; | basket, in which I placed the cake. That even-| Joseph Gurney Bevan), in his testimony prefixed 
and 80, there is love, and amity, and peace, and|ing I thought I had outwitted the ants, but to my |to Isaac Penington’s works, informs us, “ he first 
unity among them, because they are all taught of |dismay when I awoke the next morning, the ants |eaw him at a meeting at Reading, tn the year 1656, 
od, and have learned the truth, not as it is in| were descending and ascending the string by thou- and that though he had not then the outward garb 
this or that man, or assembly of men, but as it is|sands, and the basket was filled with the little|or appearance of a Friend, his soul cleaved to 
in Jesus. depredators on my stock ofcake. I next procured|him in the bowels and love of truth.” George 
“And truly, this is the ground of all the dif-|a soup plate, which I filled with water, and placed| Fox says, “ Friends, keep to your testimony 
es and dissensions, and heats, that are in|it on my bureau; io the soup plate I placed acup, |against the vain fashions of the world.” It is 
the kingdom at this time, to wit, because some|covered with a napkin, one end of which acci-|well known that this christian testimony has been 
are taught of God, and some are not taught of|dentally touched the wall near my plate of cake. |earnestly enjoined by christians of various other 
, but men only: the carnal church is only|The ants came up in crowds, and clambered over/denominations. William Law, a minister of the 
taught of men, and goes no higher; but the/the sides of the soup plate, but they could not|Church of England, who was remarkable for gen- 
oo church is truly taught of God. Now|cross the water. At last one stray one got on the|uine piety, and whose writings have been much 
ey that are taught of God, and they that are|wall, and coming to the corner of the nakpin, | valued by the Society of Friends, says, ‘ Let your 
taught of men, see the same truths with a great|found it gave him access to the cake, and imme-jdress be sober, clean and modest, not to set out 
difference, and hereupon arises controversy |diately returned to the stream of ants which were|the beauty of your person, but to declare the 
and quarrel ; for one will have the truth as he sees|ascending the bureau to the soup plate, and stop-|sobriety of your mind, that your outward garb 
tin the light of God; another will have it as he each one, touching his antennz with his own. | muy a the inward plainness and simplicity 
ends it in his own fancy; and the carnal |lmmediately the whole throng turned from their|of your heart. For it is highly reasonable that 
man will not yield to the spiritual ; and the spir-|former route and followed him, while he, ie should be one man, all of a piece, and appear 
man cannot yield to the carnal. Saith one,|ing his steps, led them to the wall, and thence to|outwardly such as you are inwardly.” 





(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 


To what is above written may suitably be added |thou wouldest not.” After which impression, in- 
the following extract from the diary of William |stead of going to visit her parents, she returned 
Marten, a ministering Friend, who resided atjto her aunt’s and retired to her room until morn- 
Lewes, and died in 1813, Second month 13th.—|ing; whea appearing again in the family, her 
“T have been writing to a poor soldier now in |countenance appeared changed, being clothed with 
Portugal. His father was a Friend, and married | unusual solidity. 
out of our Society. The son was brought up to| Next morning, in meeting, her aunt observed 
attend our meetings, but was nota member. In|she was under considerable exercise of mind ; and 
a letter to me, he says, ‘I fell by little and little, |towards the close of the meeting, Barbara rose 
first deviating in dress, aud then step by step, till|from_her. seat and expressed the passage in Luke 
all was lost. If thou know of any youth going |xx. 17 ; ‘The stone which the builders rejected, 
astray, tell them, a poor sinner has tried the broad|the same is hecome the head of the corner ;” 
way to death, and its sting is sharp. Let them|which short testimony appeared to have so great 
not slight even the smallest thing; for many tears/an influence on many of the audience, as to bedew 
have I shed, many sighs and prayers have I put/their cheeks with tears: from which time, she 
up at the fuotstvol uf Divine grace, if peradventure | grew in her gift, and became an- approved minis- 
the Lord will have mercy on me. I still hope in|ter among Friends, and lived and died in good 
the Redeemer who bled for me, and surely it is|esteem with the society to which she belonged, as 
best to trust in the Lord, and to renew my cove-| well as others. 
pant in the day of his extended mercy and loving} Mary Prior knew her, and received the-above 
kindness.” n@srative from her aunt. 

The viueyard of the Lord of hosts is the house 
of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant.| A Jacket to keep off Borers—G. T. Leach, 
(Isa. iv. 7). Then, take us the foxes, the little| Litchfield county, Connecticut, used a strip of 
foxes that spo the vines ; for our vues have|white birch bark three orfour inches wide, and 
tender grapes. (Cant. ii. 15). long enough to go once and a half around the tree 

atin to be protected. The soil is removed, and this is 

A Dog Mail Traixn.—The following extract wrapped around close to the roots, and the soil 
from a private letter from Pembina, shows how replaced. G. Leach says that he never knew a 
the mail is transported from that point to Crow | Fee thus treated, to be harmed by the borer. Any 
Wiog: wrapping which cannot be penetrated by the 


« T should have written to you four days ago, 
but the mail had to lay over one trip on account 
of the lameness of one of the carrier dogs. You 
will probably think it strange that the great 
United States mail should be delayed several days 
from such a cause, but nevertheless it was. The 
mail is ‘carried from here to Crow Wing, a dis- 
tance of three hundred and fifty miles, by dog 
trains, and if one set of dogs get foot-sore, when 
their turn comes the mail has to lay over. To- 
morrow, they say, the dogs will be right, and the 
mail will go forward. I saw the first dog mail 
train leave here on last mail day. 
three middling sized dogs. They looked more 
like wolves than dogs. They had regular harness, 
very faucifully ornamented, and buckskin saddles, 
gorgeously worked with beads. 
driven in tandem style. 


behind most of the way.” 


For “The Friend.” 


It consisted of 


The dogs are 
They go from forty to 
fifty miles per day, the half breed driver trotting 


oung borer will answer a good purpose, and where 
birch trees are plenty, the bark may be used, in- 
stead of wrappers of strong paper, cloth, and other 
materials, which have been recommended. - We 
|suppose that our correspondent means the canoe- 
birch rather than the white birch. A gentleman 
jin Connecticut informs us that he saved his peach 
jtrees by a mound of stones around the trunk, to 
\prevent the parent of the borer from depositing 
jeggs near the root. 


sentinels 
When Christians became Soldiers: and ichat 
those who advocate war are contending for.—It is 
therefore indisputable, that the christians who 
lived nearest to the time of our Saviour, believed 
with undoubting confidence, that he had unequi- 
vocally forbidden war; that they openly avowed 
this belief; and that in support of it, they were 
willing to sacrifice, and did sacrifice, their fortunes 
jand their lives. 
Christians, however, afterwards became sol- 
jdiers: and when their general fidelity to chris- 





An instance of the Power of Truth upon the human \tianity relaxed ; when in other respects they 
mind in early life, as related by Mary 1*ior,* \Violated its principles; when they had begun 


to have occurred in America. 


Barbara Everitt, a girl about thirteen years of| 


age, lived with an aunt in the same village 


\. to dissemble,”’ and “ to falsify their word,’”’ and 


jsuaded them they might “sit at meat in the idol’s 


|hoods of idolatry ; in a word, they became sol- 


“to cheat ;’’ when “ christian casuists’’ had per- 


; . ’| temple :’’ when christians acce ent iest- 
where her parents resided ; who having a numer-| : coeptep even the priest 


a corruption which their forefathers abhorred ; © 

and they are making Jesus Christ the sanctioner 

of crimes, which his purest followers offered gp” 

their lives because they would not commit.— Dy. 

mond’s Essays, pp. 419, 420. > 
6 

From “The British Friega.” 
The Murder Prevented 
A REMARKABLE FACT. 

— Rich was a respectable tradesman in the 
north of England, and had in his employ three 
young men, Matthew, James, and Samuel. Mat. 
thew was a pious man, and in all respects a good 
servant. James und Samuel, on the cont 
were artful and wicked men, who ate at the table 
and lived in the house of the man whom they 
meant to injure. 

After a while, James and Samuel entered into 
business on their own account, in a neighbouring 
town. They did not, however, break off all con 
nection with — Rich, but dealt with his estab. 
lishment, as a wholesale house. Matthew con 
tipued in his situation for years, and was employed 
as traveller, that is, when the duties of traveller 
had to be performed, they fell upon him. 

Time passed on ; James and Samuel were settled, 
and their relation to their former employer ap- 
peared most amicable, when a strange incident 
occurred. It was mid-winter, the day had been 
wet and the night was dreary, and Matthew, after 
a long ride on horse-back, was returning home. 
He had been getting in accounts, and had upon 
him a considerable sum of money. The day had 
been long through press of business, it was also 
the last day of the week, and he had taken a. 
shorter way home. In passing into that way he 
had to ford a small brook. But when he came 
into the midst of the stream, the horse suddenly 
stopped, and restively refused to proceed; not 
could he by any means induce it. to go forward. 
Nothing remained but to take another road. 
This incident delayed and somewhat annoyed - 
him, but he got home safely. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and Matthew 
generally attended public worship thrice on the 
Lord’s day. But that day he was so fatigued + 
that he proposed to stay at home in the aftern 
and allow the family to go out. His pro 
was accepted, and he was left alone in the house. 
When the family had been gone awhile, instead 
of taking repose, as he at first igghined, he re 
solved to spend a little time in private devotion. 
He therefore read his Bible, and knelt in prayer, 
and found it good for him to draw nigh unto 
It was a gracious season; but how long he com 
tinued in prayer he knew not. , He rose from his 
knees saying, ‘‘ This is none other than the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 

As soon as — Rich came in from public wor 
ship, he perceived that some one had been to the, 


; ome an intercourse and harmony with her parents, | 


ous offspring, and being in low circumstances, her 
aunt took her to educate ; and in order to sup- 


rothers and sisters, permitted her to visit them 
on Seventh-day afternoons. One day when going 
to see them, (being a remarkably wild and vola-| 
tile child,) she thought before she went she would | 
have a romp round one of the posts in the street; 
when taking hold of one of thei, and twirling her- | 
self several times round it, her mind became very 
forcibly impressed with the language in John 
xxi. 18: “ Verily, verily I say unto thee, when 
thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walk- 
edst whither thou wouldest ; but when thou shalt 


diers when they had ceased to be christians. bureau, where the money had been deposited; 
The departure from the original faithfulness|and on going to examine, he found that the ea 
was, however, not suddenly general. Like every|tire sum had disappeared. Matthew p 
other corruption, war ubtained by degrees. Dur-|that he had not taken it, nor did — Rich thiok 
ing the first two hundred years, not a christian|he had, but the money was gone, and some oné 
soldier is upon record. In the third century,|must have taken it. As — Rich and Matthew 
when christianity became partially corrupted;|were talking about the affair, they heard a noise, 
christian soldiers were common. The numberland at once hastened to the place whence 
increased with the increase of the general profli-|noise proceeded. They were just in time to 9e@ 
gacy; until at last, in the fourth century, chris-|a man escaping from the lower part of the nei 
tians became soldiers without hesitation, and per-)bouring premises, and had no doubt he was 
haps without remorse. Here and there, however,|thief. But though they immediately commence 
\an ancient father still lifted up his voice for peace ; —_ he clean escaped. The money was 





be old, thou shalt stretch forth thine hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 


* Mary Prior was a ministering Friend of England, 
who visited this country about the year 1798. 


jbut these one after another, dropping from the|local bank notes, and the numbers were know®}_ 
world, the tenet that war is un/aw/ul, ceased at}and payment was stopped at the bank. 
length to be a tenet of the church. 


Let it always be borne in mind by thuse who|ceased to be mentioned, when one day — Rie® 


are advocating war, that they are contending for}received a message from the bank, stating te) 
. 





Months passed away and the robbery had almost ; ’ 
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downward. Red western wheat, 8s.-a 8s. 9d.; red south- 
ern, 8s. 10d. a 98. per 100 lbs. Consols, 91}. 

Unitep Statres.—The War.—A general order of the 
President of the United States, issued on the 14th inst., 
directs another draft of 200,000 men. If this number 
shall not have been made up by volynteering previous 
to the 15th of next month, the draft is to commence as 
soon after that date as practicable. The government 
bounties, as now paid, will continue until that time, 
after which the additional bounties cease, and only $100 
per man will be allowed. This additional call, the Pre- 
sident states, is needed to provide an adequate reserve 
force for all contingencies, and to man the navy. It is 
said the new call for troops accords with General Grant’s 
plans, who asks for large armies to bring the war to a 
close. Thirty-two war vessels are now ready for sea, 
but waiting for crews, which will probably be obtained 
by the transfer of sailors from the army. In an order 
issued by Gen. Grant, on the 17th, in which he formaliy 


assumes command of the armies of the United States, | 


he announces that his head-quarters will be with the 
Army of the Potomac until further orders. He was at 
Nashville on the 17th, but expected soon to set out for 
Virginia. 

Congress.—The gold bill has passed both Houses and 
been signed by the President. It provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be authorized to anticipate the 
payment of interest on the public debt by a period not 


exceeding one year from time to time, either with or! 


without a rebate of interest upon the coupons, as to him 
may seem expedient; and he is hereby authorized to dis- 
pose of any gold in the Treasury of the United States | 
not necessary for the payment of interest on the public, 
debt. There is at present an accumulation of more than | 
twenty millions of dollars in gold in the public treasury. | 
In the Senate, Charles Sumner presented the petition of | 
ove thousand citizens of Louisiana, of African descent, | 
to be allowed to vote in the re-organization of Louisiana. | 
It represents that all are owners of property; many en- | 
gaged in the pursuits of commerce, paying taxes, for | 
forty-nine years, on an assessment of fifteen millions of | 
dollars ; and that on the call of Gov. Shepicy they ruised | 
the first coloured regiment in forty-eight hours. The | 
United States Senate has passed a bill to incorporate the | 
Metropolitan Railroad Company, with an amendment | 
that no person shall be excluded from the cars on ac- 
count of colour. The House Committee on Commerce 
have agreed upon and authorized to be reported, when the | 
subject shall be again called up, a joint resolution autho- | 
rizing and requiring the President to give notice to the} 
government of Great Britain that it is the wish and in- 
tention of the government of the United States to termi- 
nate the reciprocity treaty made with Great Britain for 
the British provinces, at the expiration of ten years from 
the time the treaty went into operation, viz: September, 
1854, to the end that the treaty may be abrogated as | 
soon as it can be done under the provisions thereof, un- 
less a new convention shall before that time be concluded 
between the two governments. The House of Represen- 
tatives passed the bill providing that the franking privi- 
leges of the President and Vice President of the United 
States shall cover all mail matter to or from either of 
them. The Committee on Ways and Means reported a 
bill to establish an assay office in Nevada territory, and 
one at Portland, Orégon. 


Southern Items.—Jefferson Davis, the rebel President, | 


has fepeet the 8th of next month as a day of humilia- 
tion, fasting and prayer for the confederacy. He en- 
courages the rebels to persist in their desperate and 
almost hopeless struggle, by assurances that the whole 
South is animated with a hopeful spirit, and a fixed de- 
termination to achieve independence. The Richmond 
Examiner, of the 12th, publishes an abstract of the mes- 


|of Chattanooga, but make no demonstrations. 


THE FRIEND. 


terms, and should the course of any State be doubted, | 12 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.75 a $6,951 


cide. If this is refused even a dozen times, renew it.”| wheat, $1.57; white, $1.65 a $1.90. Rye, $1.28 a 

Charleston dispatches, to the 13th, report the continued | Yellow corn, $1.19 a $1.20. Oats, 83 a 84 cts. 

bat rather slow bombardment of the city. Affairs in| seed, $6.75 a $7. In the cattle market, the offerings 

the vicinity were apparently unchanged. beeves were light, rexching only about 1200 head, 
Virginia.—A detachment of the rebel army crossed | sales ranged from $10 to $15 the 100 lbs., for 

the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg, on the night of; to good and extra, most of the sales being at from $13 ° 

the 16th, and another crossed on the 18th, at Morton’s jto $14. Of hogs, 2550 were sold at $10 a $12 the log 

Ford. The rebels were subsequently repulsed and forced: lbs. net. The offerings of sheep reached 8000, prices 

to-recross the river. In the Shenandoah Valley all was| ranged from 7} to 8} cts. per lb. gross. St-Lowiges 

quiet. It is reported that the rebels contemplate a raid | Flour, $5.80. Prime red wheat, $1.30 a $1.35, 

jinto the valley of the Great Kanawha, but thereasre no 

|indications of the movement at present. RECEIPTS. ’ 
North Carolina.—Newbern advices, of the 14th. There} Received from Christiana Kirk, O., per Jesse Hall, 

jhad been a slight skirmish between some of the Federal | $2, vol. 37; from Parker Askew, O., $3, to No. 52, vol. 

cavalry and the rebels, but no serious collision. Gen.| 36. 

|Peck was about establishing free schools in Newbern,| 

| Washington, Beaufort and other places, for the educa-! NOTICE. b 

tion of poor white children, of whom, he says, there ure} A Special Meeting of the Woman’s Aid Association of 

‘thousands within the lines growing up in ignorance.) Philadelphia for the Relief of coloured Refugees, willbe 

| The moral and religious traiging of the coloured children| held at the Committee-room of Arch street M 

has been provided for by northern philanthropy. house, on Seventli-day afternoon, at 4 o’clock, the 26th 
Florida.—The rebel government salt-works at St.| of Third month. E. C. Corzine, See, 

| Marks, have been destroyed by expeditions sent out from | 

the gun-boat Tahoma. The property destroyed is esti- | 

}mated at two millions of dollurs, consisting of hundreds 

lof boilers, furnaces, and buildings of various kinds. 





WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Summer Session of this institution will open on 
Arkansas.—Partial returns of the Arkansas election Second-day, the ad of Fifth month nent. ‘Wey 

‘give more votes than the whole number required by the and information apply to Principal 
| President to replace her in the Union. The new State| Taos. F. Conaam, 
constitution, which declares the State free, was almost 
unanimously ratified. 
‘ ee Orleans dates to the 12th. General! WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

unks issued an order, on the 11th, for an election to be} ; i i 
held on the 28th inst. for delegutes to a Constitutional! Santee Sid ot Soca ea to Sere ee 
Convention. Ti ion is in } ; 3 ; 
a sammie ee wo — gor aie delphia on Sixth-day the 8th of next month, at 2 o'clock, 
chosen, 63 of whom will be from New Orleans. Gen.|*"™ ; i dmis- 
Banks was on the eve of departure for Western Louisiana. | Pring ae an ie dle 
A fleet of Admiral Porter's gun-boats had already started | and the latter at rh art M 
for that section. It was expected that formidable works | The Visiting Committee amen’ the semi-annual exam 
of defence would be encountered by the gun-boats be- | ination of the schools, commencing on Third-day mor 


tween the mouth of Red river and Alexandria. ls : : | f 
Tennessee —The rebels remain in strong force in front | ‘DS ae Cee a ee ern 
Clerk, 


West Grove, Chester county, Pa, 


The! week. 


Executive Committee of the Convention of 1861, met in Third month 23d, 1864. 
Knoxville on the 16th, and adopted measures to re-| For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
assemble the conventiou on the 12th of the next month.| conveyances will be at the Street Road Station 
The movement looks to a separate State organization| Second-day, the 4th of the month, to meet the traing that 
for East Tennessee. The rebels were recently in large| leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.30 o'clock, p.m. 
force at Bull’s Gap, and it was supposed they intended! Notice.—On and after Fourth month Ist, the Passenger 
a sudden movementinto Kentucky. Depot will be at Thirty-first and Market streets, 
Mississippi.— Vicksburg advices say that another great) of at Eighteenth and Market as heretofore. “ 
expedition would soon leave that place. A battle had 
taken place between the coloured troops stationed at ’ ’ 
Yazoo City, and a large force of ear ae attacked FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOOIATION. 
them. The rebels gained possession of part of the town,| _ Wanted two or three young men to go upon plants 
but the Federal gun-boats coming up opened fire upon| tions in the neighbourhood of Yorktown, to direct and 
them, encouraging the negroes, who then drove the rebels | #8sist the freedmen in their farming operations. It will 
back. | be nece:gary for them to work with the people. Friends 
Kentucky.—The Louisville Journal, of the 19th, ex-| Te preferred, but others interested e cause may b¢ 
presses an apprebension that there is a conspiracy on|qUally useful. A moderate salary will be given. 4p 
foot in Kentucky to take the State over to the Seateiins! plication may be made to either of the undersigned, 
rate government. Joun S. Hiuuss, 
The Blockade.—A number of captures, chiefly of small} Philada. 3d mo. 5th, 1864. Saw’. R. SHiPLat, 
vessels, have been recently made by the United States) === . ; ; 28th 
blockading squadron. On the other hand, many block-| Disp, at her residence in London Grove, ou the 28 
ade-runners elude the Federal cruizers, and are almost] of Second month last, Lyp:a, relict of the late Caleb Seah, 
\daily arriving at Nassau or Bermuda with cargoes of|in ber 69th year. She endured intense a rn at 
cotton and tobacco. The Bermuda Gazette, of the lst| degree of patience and fortitade that was re 
linet., publishes lists of arrivals and departures, showing] Often expressing a desire that she might be permitied 
in what way a limited supply of cotton is obtained for| bold out to the end, and be found ready for His ap) 





sage of Gov. Brown, of Georgia. The governor does not 


conceal his dissatisfaction with the confederate govern- | 


ment. He commences by saying that the lute action of 
Congress bas shaken the coufidence of the people in their 
justice or competency. Ig our financial affairs the com- 
pulsory funding of seven hundred millions in forty days 
at a less rate of interest than that pledged on full notes, 
resembles repudiation and bad faith. The discussion of 
important measures in secret sessions is declared a 
blighting curse, convenient for canvassing what will not 
bear the sight. He declares the new military bill un- 
constitutional, and says the conscription of citizens will 
not fill the army, but they will stay at home on details, 
.tbus depriving the State of her active militia, and 
gpd civil rights subordinate to the military power. 
he governor is anxious for peace. On this point he 
says; “We should keep before the northern people the 
idea that we are ready to negotiate when they are ready 
and will recognize our right to self-government and the 
setting Se the States. After each victory our gov- 
ernment should make a distinct offer of peace on these 


the Liverpool murket. Her life was one that gave evidence of & onan 
New York Canals.—The Canal Board have decided to| found ae a the teachings of her Saviour 

enlarge the Oswego and Erie Canals. The plan is to| ber every day-walk. 

widen the soul Wel enlarge the locks so ao to admit| -——, at Trenton, N. J., on the 6th inst., Saunas B, 

large vessels. A State debt of nine million dollars will| wifeof Philip P. Dunn, an elder and overseer of 

be created therefor. If the proposition passes the Legis-| field Monthly Meeting, in the 46th year of her 

lature it must be submitted to the people for ratification. | “‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, ton a 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 395. Deaths of| forth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 

soldiers, 25; spotted aud other fevers, 60 ; consumption, | labours, and their works do follow them. 


41. ——., on Second-day, the 7th inst., after « protracted 


The Markets, $c.—The following were the quotations illness, attended withy much sufferiog, aged 18 
on the 2ist inst. New York.—American gold 63 per cent.| Josrra T. Ganpnar, son of Abiel and Deborah 0. aol 
premium. United States sixes, 1881, 112. Five-twenty’s| ner, of Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co., N.Y. He waes wl 
1093. Seven-thirty’s, 112. Balance in the New York| ful son, and was mexusurably preserved in simplicity @ 
Sub-Treasury, $37,032,424. Superfine State flour, $6.40/innocence. We doubt not. he has been thus une 
a $6.55. Shipping Ohio, $7.15 a $7.20. Baltimore flour,| mercy from the trials and temptations of this 
$6.90 a $7.40; extra and family, $7.50 a $10.50. Chicago) trust bis immortal soul rests in peace with his 
spring wheat, No. 4, $1.63; amber Michigan, $1.70 aj and bis God. a eee 
$1.72 ; Jersey red, $1.65. Barley, $1.55 a $1.60. Oats, | SOOO ee me 
88 a 90 cts. Newcorn, $1 23 a $1.25; old, $1.29 8 WM. H, PILE, PRINTER, 
$1.30. Hay, $1.15 a $1.30 per 100 lbs. Cotton, 68 a Lodge street, opposite the Peansylvania 





let the armed force be withdrawn und the ballot box de-| extra, $6.50 a $7; family brands, $8 a $9. tne 
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